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yo U, I think, was the leader of the illuſtrious under- 

taking to preſerve the peace of the capital. Your 
— motive is known, and perhaps bet known to your- 
elf. The mode of effecting this great purpoſe was, in 
appearance and promiſe, the moſt rational and effectual 
that could be deviſed, namely, by developing the dark de- 
ſigns of a ſet of daring men, who were endeavouring, part- 
ly by ſeditious publications, and in part by ſecret cor- 
reſpondencies, to deſtroy the political conſtitution of our 
country, 

Here was, 1ſt, the bugbear (or rather the nature of the 
bugbear) held up to public view; and, 2d, the means of 
cruſhing the monſter in embryo... | 

But, before we are juſtified in proceeding, it muſt be 
aſked when, in what inſtances, and in what parts of the 
metropolis, there exiſted any flagrant violations, or threat- 
ened violations of the public peace? Where were we to 
look for theſe combinations of enemies to the conſtitutional 
repoſe of the people ? For, till theſe be pointed out, your 
caſe is not warranted, The public mind has been wound 
up, by your ſuggeſtions, to expect a long detail of plots 
and intended affaſſinations. To your diſintereſted and in- 
defatigable exertions the public eye has been directed to 
look for the detection of half a million of daggers on 
their way frpm Birmingham. To your honeſt zeal we 

= were 
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were to be indebted for the timely diſcovery of prepara- 
tions for blood and ſlaughter, ſuch as eye had not ſeen, ear 
had not heard, nor had it ever entered into the heart of 
man to conceive. And what have the parturient groans 
of che mountain produced? Two or three little mice, 
called Printers and Publiſhers, who have been nibbling at 
the core of corruption. No facts, of the nature you de- 
ſcribed, have been inſtanced ; no enemies to our king and 
parliament been revealed. Like pretenders to medical 
ſkill, you have affirmed the preſence of diſeaſe, to obtain 
the credit of a cute. 

Such being manifeſtly the fact---you can ſcarcely expect 
any longer to retain the attention of the public: nor 
ſhould I notice you at preſent, but for the purpoſe of fur- 
ther expoſing that particular band of aſſociates, of which 
you ate the patriotic leader, 5. 

All the parochial and other ſocie ies, that lave lately 
ſtarted up in obedience to your immaculate example, have 
been modeſtly and honeſtly content with dealing only in 
general reaſons for their union; have given only the court 
cant of the day“ the danger of the conſtitution,” —as 
a plea for their confederation. And a very ſufficient plea 
it would be, was it founded in fact. But you, Sir, and 
your honourable friends, have been hardy enough to quit 
the beaten path of generals; and what is the diſcovered 
conſequence ?— your feet were inſtantly in a bog; you 
were bemired by the deceitful rottenneſs of your falſe 
foundation. 

The particulars, which you have very daringly ventured 
upon, I now proceed to examine: 5 

it. It appears (you fay) from hiflory, that the ine- 
quality of rank in this country is more the reſult of every 
man's own cxcrtions, than of any controlling inſtituton 
of the ſtate.” 

Controlling inſtitution of the ſtate” is a very vague 
phraſe. Whether rank or diſtinction be, or be not a con- 
trol, I ſhall ſoon ſhew. How far it is an © in/titution of 
the late, has never been aſcertained. * From the reign 
of Edward 3. to Henry 7, it was expreſsly ſtated, in every 
new patent of the creation of a peer, that ſuch ereation 
was made with the conſent of parliament ; nor did a ſingle 

| inſtance 
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inſtance occur during this period, of any title _ gant- 
ed without the particular acguieſcence of the Houſe of 
Lords.“ Nor is it diſcoverable how, or when, this be- 
came a prerogative of the czown. And yet, the Marquis 
of Caermarthen, in the fame debate, calls it an © indiſ- 
putable right.” We boaſt of a conſtitution; by which is 
meant, or ſhould be meant, a given eſtabliſhed tundamen- 
tal liſt of the limited rights and powers of every party in 
the government. If we had ſuch a liſt, ſuch a conſtituted 
definition of power, how could the noble lords difagree 
about it; diſagree too, though both on the fame fide of the 
queſtion in the debate + ? But the intent of your very looſe 
aſſertion is evidently to make the people believe that titles 
are no more than, nor otherwiſe conferred than as, the 
juſt rewards of merit. — I wiſh it were the fact 


O O that eſtates, degrees, and offices, 

Were not derived corruptly, that clear honour 
Were purchaſed by the merit of the wearer ! 
How many then ſhould cover that ſtand bare ? 
How many be commanded that command?“ 


« Titles,” ſays an elegant writer, „ make a greater 
diſtinction than is almoſt tolerable to a Britiſh ſpirit. They 
almoſt vary the ſpecics; yet, as they are oftentimes con- 
ferred, ſeem not ſo much the —— A as the ſubſtitutes, 
of merit 9.” Thus too another admired author fays :— 
A peerage was, in former days, an hono.ir conferred upon 
ſuch as had rendered themſelves conſpicuous for their merit, 
and eminent for their virtues; but, in the more modern 
ages it has been, in general, tne wages of iniquity and 
corruption, and a diſtinction not to be purchaſed. at a 
ſmaller price than everlaſting infamy and diſ race ].“ Hiſ- 
tory, © hiſtory,” to which you have the confidence to 
refer us, tells me that Charles II. conferred the following 


* Duke of Richmond in the debate relative to the diſhoncur ſuſtained 
by the peers in admitting Lord George Germain to a feat in the houſe, 

f It is contended by Mr. Adams, in his attempted Reply to Mr. Paine, 
(ny quoted by the Attorney General) that cur conſtitution 18 
A y of principles, not of articles, Upon the ground of principle J 
preſently examine it. | 

$ Shenſtone, Eſſay 28. 

{| Babler, No. 13. 
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titles upon ſeven of his baſtards, viz, Duke of Mon- 
mouth, Earl of Plymouth, Duke of Southampton, Duke 
of Grafton, Duke of Northumberland, Duke of St. Alban's, 
Duke of Richmond—beſides others upon ſeveral of his 
miſtreſſes. So much for the merit of the peerage. As to the 
control in the practice of this prerogative=—the ſame 
hiſtory informs me, that Queen Anne (under the in- 
fluence of three miniſters, whoſe bad conduct to the pub- 
lic, and ingratitude to herſelf, at length broke her heart) 
created twelve peers in one day; and this too for the very 
honourable purpoſe of enabling her to give a gloſs to a 
peace, which leſſened the victories and degraded the exer- 
tions of the illuſtrious Duke of Marlborough. 

So much for the control reſulting from this preroga- 
tive. I will not mention the hiſtory of our own times; but 
here I cannot forbear to remark, what is generally un- 
derſtood upon this point—namely, that all the — pre- 
rogatives are ſacred truſts, repoſed in the crown by the 

le, to be exerciſed only for their benefit- 

The ſecond affertion that you have riſked is, —that 
« ſound equity is realiſed to us by the firm adminiſtration 
of the law *; which ſuffers no injury to go without a re- 
medy, and affords a remedy equally to the proudeft and 
the poore/t.” Now, really, Sir, this is too bare-faced; 
it 15 monſtrous. It is an aſſertion, which almoſt every 
wan, who has been a few years in poſſeſſion of any portion 


o property, can from experience contradict; it is the a | 


particular, which, of all others, I thought you muſt mo 
avoid, The particular, which has ever been the cauſe of 
the ſerious, and of the beſt founded complaint, to every 
claſs of our citizens. Can we enter Weitminſter-hall, 
during the fitting of the courts, without hearing the groans 
of the ſuitors, without witneſſing Mr. Dryden's lamen- 
tatlon— 


« That ſuits are travers'd, and ſo little won, 
That he who conquers 15 but last undone.” 


You are not content here with the general language of 


Mr. Juſtice Aſhhurſt, the late Judge Blackſtone, and 


Does Mr. Reeves know the honeſt meaning of the word /aw. Law, 
In a free conntry, is the diftate of the public will, Are the laws of 
England dictates by the will of the peopie ? 

other 
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other lawyers, who ſtate only that the /aws hold out a 1 
medy to every injury; but you muſt add, that ſuch is the 
firm adninifiration of the law, as to afford a remedy to 
every Wrong. 

I cannot but imagine, that you intended this either as 
a ſarcaſm upon the practice, or a fatire upon the good 
ſenſe of your countrymen. No man would ſeriouſly com- 
mit himſelf upon this point: mote eſpecially at this time, 
juſt in the very teeth of two publications “, fully in proof 
of the oppreſſions ſuffered by the public from this quarter. 

But, Sir, as you have thought proper to be thus parti- 
ticular, I ſhall meet you on this particular ground the 
« firm adminiſtration of the law.” It is the obſervation 
of Sir William "Temple, in his Eſſay on Popular Diſcon- 
tents, (and indeed is very diſcoverable without his remark } 
that © the life of all laws is the execution of them.“ 

If I may de allowed to mention myſelf in the preſent ar- 

ument, 7 cannot heſitate a moment to ſay, that my own 
ats from the delays and oppreſſive demands of re- 
tributive juſtice, formed the firſt incentive in my mind to 
enquire into the nature of the Britiſh government. 

] had long underſtood, that the reaſon of man's enter- 
ing into ſociety, was the ſafety of his perſon and the pre- 
ſervation of his property. That the benefits of a free go- 
vernment ought to be equal to all. That in ſuch govern- 
ment, general laws for the protection of all claſſes of citi- 
zens muſt be ſo formed and ſo adminiſtered, as to anſwer 
every purpoſe of focial liberty and equal juftice. But 
when I applied theſe data to the practice of Engliſh law, 
I could ſcarcely believe that I had lived fo long in the 
boaſted land of Britain. This ſoon told me a very differ- 
ent tale; told me that there exiſt what are called privi- 
leged orders; claſſes of men whom law, in its common 


forms, cannot touch : men, in whoſe perſons equal juſtice 
is offered up a ſacrifice to imaginary honour, 


* 1ſt. Explanation of the practice of law by Mr. Schiefer. A work 
which, at the ſame time conveys a h»pe of futnre juitice to the people, 
and does eternal honour to the author, both as a barriſter and à man. 

2d. Barlow's Advice to priviledged Orders. ln theſe the abſurdities, 
perv« rſion s. and opprefſions of practical law are fully examined and ex- 


poſed The firſt printed for Pheney, Inner Temple - Lane; the ſecond 
for J hnſon, St Paul's. 


Here 
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Here too I learned, that in the general execution of 
the criminal laws (except in the law of libels *) any little 
quirk, quibble, or evaſion, will form a ſufficient ſhield 
againſt all their terrors. The following inſtances made 
me blufh for the juſtice of my country. I wiſh, Sir, 
they may have the ſame effect upon you. Sir Henry 
Feriers having been arreſted by a warrant which termed 
him a knight, though he was a baronet, his ſervant killed 
the officer: but it was decided that, as the warrant was 
an ill warrant, the killing an officer in executing that 
warrant, cannot be murder: wherefore he w:s found not 
guilty.” ——- By ftat. 1 Edw. VI. the benefit of clergy 
was denied to thoſe convicted of ſtealing hor/es; but our 
zudges ſoon afterwards determined that this did not extend 
to him who ſtole but one horſe. 

Three or four years ago, Winifred Gordon was in 
dicted with her ſon, at Northampton aſſizes, as acceſſary 
before the fact of murder ; the evidence turned out that 
ſhe was principal. The cafe was argued before the 
twelve judges, and the indictment declared bad. 

At a quarter ſeſſions at Southampton laſt year, the fol- 
lowing Caſe was made ſpecial for the opinion of the judges. 
A man was convicted of feloniouſly ſtealing a wedding - 
ring from a married woman, upon an indictment laid in 
her own name; but it was urged in bar, that the ring was 
the property of the huſband, and that the indictment 
ought to have been brought in his name. On this was 
reſted the point of law reſerved. 

John Mayel was indicted for ſtealing a quantity of 
ſilver ſpoons, forks, &c. on the 20th of July lat, at Ren- 


One of the charges againſt Paine was his aſſertion, that ** with re- 
spe ct to regaiar aw, there is (in Engiand) ſcarcely ſuch a thing.” 
Though, 1f we may believe the two houſes ot pariiameut, the very pro- 
ceſs by which this charge was brought againit him, was itfeif an irregus 
tarty; in as much as they have repeatedly called the law of libels an 
% anomaly.” 0 

Libelious offences are puniſhed gradatim. Applicd to perſons of Ligh 
rast, they are ſcandaluw mazuatum To liken a Lord to Luciter, 1s a 
moſt monſtrous miſde mea or, an i outrage againſt the fate, But, 
if crimes are to be weighed, not by tacir conſequences to ſociety, but by 
the digaity uf the perion offended, how ought we to pumſh the infuits, 
the blaſphennes daiiy praQtifed (and by tac great themircives) agunit 
the Deity ? 

| Cokc's Reports, 


fington 
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ſington palace, being the property of Lord Newhaven. 
The priſoner did not deny the fact, but objected that the 

roperty belonged to Lady Newhaven. This appearing 
fo be the caſe, he was honourably acquitted “. 

Here ſtands the firm adminiſtration” of criminal law. 
We will now enquire how far the law is honeſtly efficient 
in civil caſes. 

Here alſo the ſame evaſions, the ſame ſubtilties are prac- 
tiſed. Here we diſcover boundleſs artificial difficulties, 
created for the ſole purpoſe of rendering unintelligible, 
which is to control the conduct of all, and ought therefore 
to be well underſtood by all. Here we find far fetched 
forms of words, a multitude of technical terms, unmean- 
ing diſtinctions, and quibbling refinements ; and to per- 
fect the glorious uncertainty,” every pitiful error relat- 
ing to profeſſional regulations, every little miſnomer, or 
miſpleading is made as fatal as a failure in evidence. 
«© A man is obliged to riſk 30, 40, nay, ſometimes 50, 
bo, or 701. to recover forty thillings.” But, ſuppoſing 
his well-ſteered bark to have eſcaped all theſe rocks and 
ſhoals, where does he find the port of retribution ? Where 
is ow promiſed remedy ? And what are its conſequences ? 
& Does it apply the healing balſam to the wounded part, 
or does it torment the patient with the burning cautery ? 
Does it raiſe the drooping ſpirits, or diſtract the injured 
brain 1?“ | 

Take a reply from Lord Lyttelton “ It is uſually bet- 
ter for a man to Joſe his right than to ſue for it F. 

„ The uncharitable, overbearing, oppreſſive way of 
managing diſputes ; unneceſſary delays, and unreaſonable 
deſigns of protracting and ſpinning them out even to the 
length of many men's lives ; the expenſive method of 
carrying them on, enough to ſink a conſiderable fortune, 
and often ten times more than the value of the cauſe ;— 
theſe things are a great diſcredit to the Britiſh Nation, and 


Any little miſnomer, or defect in form, though allowed out of 
tenderneſs to liſe and liberty, to annul the whole procels, is not much 
to the credit and advancement of national juſtice. 

Schieſer's Introduction. 

Schieter's Introduction. 


$ Perſian Letters. 


mutt 
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muſt excite very unfavourable ideas of us in the minds of 
foreigners *.“ | | 

I might ſtate many private inſtances in ſupport of theſe 
remarks. But they want it not. — Beſides, it will go 
more immediately to our purpoſe, to adduce che or two 
public caſes ; which not only directly contradict your 
bold poſition, but alſo incur indelible infamy both on the 
gratitude and juſtice of Great Britain. 

The Goree prize-money, I am told, is not yet fully 
diſtributed, It occurs to me that, about two years ago, 
an advertiſement appeared in the prints of the day, giving 
notice that a firſt payment was at that time preparing to 
be made to all ſuch claimants as could then prove their 
claims. This was fen years after the capture. 

The St. Euſtatia capture is alſo, as I am informed, (in 
ſpite of Mr. Dundas's bill) not yet accounted for. Laſt, 
though not leat in import, is the caſe of the forlorn 
claimants upon the Spaniſh Galleons, Ships taken in the 
year 1745-6. Theſe prizes were taken by what were called 
the Royal Family privateers fitted out from Briſtol in 1745, 
and bearing our king's commiſſion. Their value was 
always underſtood to be about two millione ſterling. 
When they were brought into Briſtol, great indeed was 
the triumph of that port. Every ſeaman concerned in the 
gallant capture, imagined his fortune to be made. Their 
individual wealth, or preſumed wealth, gave them inſtant 
credit in the country : and upon this credit, ſome con- 
tracted for ſlop-ſhops, ſome for ſmall veſſels, others for 
eating-houſes, public-houfes, &c, Each tired with his 
toil, would brave the billows of the deep no more 

Hope with a goodly proſpect fed the eye, 
«« Shew'd fro:a a riſing ground poſſeſſion night.” 

But fee the machinations of man ! Lo ! a bleſſing of the 
Britiſh Government! Scarce had they planned their 
future life, 

A golden dream of love and friendship; 
But quick they wake, and like a merchant rous'd 
From soſt repose to see his veſſel sinking, 
And all his wealth cast o'er F.“ 
* Richardſon's Eſſays. p. 163. 


+ Dryden's Aurengzebe. 
$ Drydecn's All for Love, 
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find themſeves way-laid, ſurrounded, and ſeized. by the 
rude hand of ruffian power . Vain was the plea of many 
a hard fought day ; in vain they told of toils and dangers 
paſt ; bared their bold breaſts and ſhewed the honett (cars 
of victory in vain. Forced from their fondeſt wiſhes, 
ſevered from every ſocial tie, dragged from all that man 
holds dear, they are doomed to the dungeon or deſpotiſm ; 
and driven like beaſts to the ſlaughter ; their only crimes 
being ſkill and intrepidity exerted with ſucceſs + Is this 
Britiſh liberty ? Are theſe the returns we make to the de- 
fenders of our country:? 

By ſuch lawful means very many of theſe claimants 
were got rid of, Time and (one of Shakeſpeare's curſes) 
« the laws delay,” have pretty well diſpoſed of all the 
reſt, Out of more than five hundred ſeamen, their remain 
only the claims of about thirty. The repreſentatives of 
theſe have the confidence even ſtill to look for juſtice. 
What could make a caſe of it in Chancery, I poſſeſs not 
legal underſtanding ſufficient to diſcover. But there it 
has been almoſt ſeven and forty years. 

They poor ſufferers obtained a decree from Lord Hard- 
wicke in 1752, which directed a part of the property to be 
2 as they thought) divided; and their reſpective 

ares were adjudged to be three thouſand pounds each: 
but, ſuch are the marvellous contrivances of executive 
juſtice in this country, that not a penny has to this hour 
been paid. 

« Laws bear the name, but money has the power, 
The cause is bad, whene'er the client's poory.” 


Twice have they been fold and betrayed by their at- 
tornies. They are now in the hands of a man of cha- 


The owners and captains of the private ers employed preſs-gangs, 
through every qnarter of the kingdom to ſeize theſe brave fellows, and 
to get them conveyed to parts of the world as diſtant as poſhb.e; giving 
ten guineas for every man thus diſpoſed of, 

+ Dryden. 

$ Theſe daring privateers, under the brave Commodore Walker, at- 
tacked the Gloroiſe, a Spaniſh man of war, carrying 70 guns and 1600 
men, a ſhip equal in force to any one then in the Engliſh ine, aud, after 
fighting her two days and nights, and the Ruſſel man of war at length 
coming up to their aſſiſtance, made a prize oi her; and ſhe is added to 


the Britiſh navy. 
C racter 
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rater— Mr. Duncomb of Rathbone-Place. God ſend 
them a good deliverance v. Thus“ found equity is realized 
to us. | 

And have you, fir, and your miniſterial friends, with 
ſuch an inſtance of national] || treachery as this ſtaring 
you in the face, the aſſurance to expect dur ſeamen to 
come forward, in the hour of pretended danger, to ſhield 
you from the ſword of neighbouring nations? Can they 
have an intereſt in defending ſuch x Frans and oppreſſion 
as this! Their indignation is excited, they revolt at the 
idea; and the nation fuffters in conſequence. 

A bounty of three gounds was heretofore ſufficient to 
man our navy; at preſent even five pounds have very 
little influence. N 

And will the flower of the Britiſh youth, do you ſup- 
poſe, very cheerfully adopt a military life, to have their 
dangers thus requited. Will they become ſoldiers, 
will they take up the trade of murder, quit all family 
intercourſe, relinquiſh all domeſtic enjoyments, be 
dragged from their homes, from their country, reſign 
the birth-rights of Britons, abjure even the free-will 
of man, rendering themſelves mere puppets, to be 
played and danced by every boy that ſhall be put in au- 
thority over them, in expectation of ſuch a recompence ? 
Will they ſubmit to duties the moſt ſervile and laborious, 
to puniſhments the moſt cruel and diſgraceful, with wages 
much below our day-labourers, in the hope, not of pil- 
lage or prize-money, but of a forty or fifty years ſuit in 
« ſound equity? 


* How many honeſt hearts have been literally broken in the contem- 
plation of this buſineſs! The woe-worn expeRants ſtill in being exiſt in 
the moſt penurious ſtate ; kceping little green ſtalls, crying oyſters 
rolling barrows round the ſtreets, &c. The beſt conditioned perſon 
among them is Mr. Bryan, Taylor, Adam and Eve-Yard, Tottenham- 
Court-Road. 


I ſay natiena/; becauſe the duties of the governors and the governed 
are reciprocal, the people are to obey the laws, but the laws are alſo to 
protect the people. I: is the buſineſs of the legiflature, not only to pro- 
vide good laws, but to ſce that thoſe laws be duly and uprightly d- 
Nipiſtered. 


J think, 
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I think, Sir, (for I have it not before me) that the 
whole remainder of your fundamental addreſs, which filled 
two columns of very cloſe print in the Whitehall Evening 
Poſt, was employed in creating a jeſt for yourſelves to 
laugh at; or, like children, dreſſing up a monſter to excite 
your own artificial terrors; or, perhaps, ſomething not 
quite ſo innocent as theſe — in ſeeming ſeriouſneſs, 2 
to the public attention a tenet that never could occupy the 
mind of common ſenſe namely — the equality of all per- 
ſons and property. And this you endeavoured to ſaddle 
upon Mr. Thomas Paine. 3 Sir, Mr. Paine, as far 
as I comprehend his works, and I have read them all with 
much attention, never gives the Jeaſt degree of counte- 
nance to any ſuch doctrine. He teaches that men are born 
and always continue free and equal in reſpect of their na- 
tural rights; but that civil diſtinctions, as far as they are 
"iy on public utility, are highly neceſſary: that diſ- 
ference of itrength, of talents, and of induſtry, do and 
ought to afford proportionable diſtin&tions of property, 
which, when law.ully acquired, is facred and inviolable. 

But you have dealt with Mr. Paine as the Spaniſh In- 
quiſition does with, heretics, have clothed him in a coat 
painted with helliſh ſhapes of fiends, and thus ſhewn him 
to the public, to render him odious. 

Mr. Paine condemns, juſtly condemns, the too great ine- 
quality of rank, of riches, and of labour, fo prevalent in 
this country. © I do not mean what the tools of govern- 
ment would willingly faſten upon the friends of the 
people—an equal diviſion of property. Superior talents, ſu- 
perior knowledge, and ſuperior induſtry, ought, on the 
plaineſt — of juſtice and equity, to enjoy ſuperior 
advantages. Who would work that a ſtranger might en- 
joy the profit of his labour? Who would exert himſelf, 
if the accumulations of induſtry and frugality ſhould be 
ſeized by the idle and the ſpendthrift? This would be a 
ſure way to ſtop the progreſs of improvement in every de- 
partment of arts, manu actures, agriculture, and com- 
merce, and annihilate ſociety itſelf. I mean (and it is Mr. 
Painc' meaning) that ſome method ſhould be adopted to 
prevent enormous accumulations of property in one hand, 
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or in one family, whereas, at preſent, we have laws ex- 
preſsly to opp this *.“ 

Thus, Sir, have I uncloaked your fallacies, and detected 

wr deceits. Thus have I demonſtrated your intention 
in theſe affertions to be directed only to dupe and deceive 
the people; that you have earneſtly employed yourſelf in 
doing that which you ſtate to be the fundamental buſineſs 
of your aſſociations to diſcover, expoſe, and puniſh in 
others. 

Here I ſhould end, having fully examined and refuted 
your firſt addreſs ; but, I find, that under the ſuppoſition 
of having eſtabliſhed your honourable ſtatements and a- 
vowed d-figns in the opinion of your country, you have 
proceeded to take upon yourſelf unheard of powers, to aſ- 
ſume a dictatorial authority to proſcribe whom you pleaſed. 


Inſtead of pointing out treaſons, inſurrections, and the 


danger of our Civil and religious liberties, you have pri- 
vately employed the public countenance to ſubvert the beſt 
interefts of the public : that is, under pretence of coun- 
teracting Republicans and Levellers, (who, by the bye, 
never exiſted) you have traduced, have branded, have per- 
ſecuted a ſet of men, whoſe patriotic deſign has been man 

years before the public, a deſign in which they poſſeſs the 
concurrence of Mr. Pitt and the duke of Richmond. the 
late Marquis of Rockingham, the late Sir George Saville, 
and all the firft public characters of the kingdom who 
have ever profeſſed any friendſhip for the people—namely, 
to eſtect a reform in the conſtruction of the Houſe of Com- 
mons; and, this we ſay, is the firſt great intereſt of the 
people at large. Not of the electing Commons (the people, 
as they are now called), that is of a few in every city or 
s:rough, to repreſent all the reſt ; but we mean the people 
Fully and wholly: we mean to include all; in your own 
words, to “ afford a remedy. equally to the pooreſt and the 
pt ougcett ;”* ſolidly and ſubſtantially to give every man his 
natural right. Jo retain the birth-cight, to give a conſe- 
quence to the will and voice, even of the man who cries 


matches through the ſtreets equal to that of the firſt duke 


Cooper's Reply to Burke's Invective; p. 75. 
zu thele honourable men were then out of place. 
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in the kingdom. This is our levelling ſyſtem ; this is alſo 
the Conſtitution of England : and the juſtice of it ſtands 
thus ſelf-evident ;—the pooreſt man entruſts his all, the 
richeſt can do no more; the ſecurity from oppreſſion ought 
therefore to be equal *. 

This is indeed a moſt important intereſt ; that which, 
« of all others deſerves the attention of the public, as it 
would include all other advantages which a nation can 
wiſh f.“ Ea 

A man who ſeems to be the new appointed mouth-piece 
of your party, in an addreſs to Mr. Wyndham, ftiled The 
Aſſociator, after much illiberal aſperſion, and many con- 
temptible threats caſt out upon printers, at length ven- 
tures to mention the Speech of Mr. Fox, at the Whig 
Club, December 4, 1792, which he tells us in general 
terms “ is difapproved by every body who has a ſpark 
of underſtanding.” And yet the people at large have 
ever been accuſtomed to attribute a portion of common 
ſenſe to Mr. Fox, Mr. Grey, Mr. Sheridan, &c. 

One would have thought that, after this opening, he 
was proceeding to canvas the principles of that ſpeech : 
but no ; theſe principles are not, like your ſocieties, the 
contrivance of the day, an invention to hoodwink the 
public eye: but they are the operative cauſes to which 
alone we can look up either for liberty or property ; which 
are tranſcribed in the blood of our anceſtors; and are to 
be found in Magna Charta. This ſpeech, your friend is 
pleaſed to name as the kind of inflammatory paper which 
he means to denounce, But is he inclined to make no 
merciful diſtinction between the two forts of inflamma- 


* «« am convinced that the only way to make them (the peop'e) feel 
that they are really concerned in the buſineſs, is to contend for their full, 
clear, and indiſputable rights of nniverſal repreſcntation. A vait ma- 
j»rity of te community is unrepreſented; and its moſt eſſentia con- 
cerns, life, liberty, and property, continue in the abſolute diſpolal of 
thoſe whom they do not chuſe, and over whom they have no control. 
Deke of Richmond's Letter to the Iriſh Volunteers. 

+ Duke of Richmond's Letter. 
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tories, —an inflammatory addreſs to a good, as well as 
to a bad purpoſe? Mr. Fox's harangue was indeed nobly 
inflammatory, and had for its :ubjs2t the moſt momen- 
tous of all conſiderations — the loft rights of the people. — 
But of this the miniſterial champion takes no notice, and 
tor this reaſon, becauſe, however cheap he may hold the 
underſtanding of Mr. Fox, he cannot by an open manly 
reply controvert any part of the ſubſtance of this ſpeech. 
He therefore wiſely contents himſelf with touching only 
upon a few inſignificant collaterals. However as theſe 
are the the peculiar papers, papers intended fo preſerve the 
purity of our conſtitution, that he means to proſecute ; 
we trult that he will try his hand at this: he knows where 
to find the author. ; 

He alſo, diftributing your general aſſertions, tells us, 
that there are men who have been bribed with French 
money to raiſe diſcontent and tumult in this kingdom .“ 
This is a charge eaſily made, and very ſerious in ſound; 
but if he knows this to be true, why does not he de- 
nounce”” them? If he has ſuch perſons in his eye, why 
not expoſe them to the vengeance they merit ; both in 
juſtice to the public, and in ſupport of his own aſſumed 
character. 

I have told you, Sir, that the perſons with whom I 
have the honour to think, contend for the people's © full, 
clear, and indiſputable right of univerſal repreſentation J.“ 
And here appears juſt now more than uſua] reaſon for 
this, as we hear ourlelves called upon one day in the name 
of the conſtitution, another in the name of the /aws, and 
again in the name of government. Sometimes it is the 
lawful government ; at others it is the conſtitution by 
law eſtabliſhed, This laſt is indeed the common phraſe 
of your aflociators, and this is moſt perfect nonſenſe ; 
it is making the law the author of the conſtitution ; put- 
ting the end in place of the means F. Such looſe phra- 
ſeology goes a great way to ſhew that the matter ſpoken 


* This ſpeech is printed for Ridgway, Price 3d. 

+ It may fairly be preſumed that the French have ether employment 
at hre ſent for their money. 

Duke of Richmond to the Iriſh volunteers. 

What ſhall be law depends ſolely upon the temper of the le giſlature, 
which is catremely variable; not ſo, we hope, the Britiſh conſtitution. 
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of is not at all underſtood. As to king, lords, and com- 
mons— theſe are only the form, and a good form they are. 
As to glorious conſtitution, excellent conſtitution, won- 
der of the world, &c.—this is all common: place ſtuff, 
general praiſe, amounting to juſt nothing. Dare you 
to join me for a minute or two in a ſerious examination of 
our conſtitution ? I have ſpent mueh time in conſidering 
it, but really know not where to look for it; know not 
where to look for a body of fixed, determinate, unpolluted 
elemental principles of government. As to Magna Charta, 
the Petition of Rights, the Bill of Rights, and the multi- 
tude of ſtatutes enacted in confirmation of them, I defy 
you to point out a ſingle principle of the leaſt importance 
to the people at large, that has not been violated, repeat- 
edly violated by /aw; notwithſtanding the Great Charter 
(the baſis of the whole) is by ſtat. 25 Edw. I. directed 
to be allowed as the common law; and by 43 Edw. III. 
all ſtatutes made againſt it, and all judgments contrary to 
it, are declared void, and our watchful lords the biſhops 
are directed twice a year to read it to the people, and to 
curſe all thaſe, who by word, deed, or counſel, ſhall in 
any degree infringe it. To what then is the ſubject's 
obedience demanded ?f— To law. What! to law, in 
oppoſition to the conſtitution? — The ſubje& muſt obey 
the preſent government, and the exiſting laws. Is this a 
conſtitutional reply ? 

The people, ſword in hand, forced from King John, 
in the year 1215, what, on account of its high import- 
ance, is called the Great Charter of Liberties. 

Under this charter (ſays Lord Coke), monopolies of 
every kind, ſuppoſe the ſole making of cards, or ſole deal- 
ing in any trade, are againſt the liberty of the ſubject +. 
And yet how many of theſe have we? | 

Its directs an uniformity of weights and meaſures 
throughout the kingdom. A particular very neceſlary to 
tbe quiet of the ſubject ; but wholly unattended to. In 
our laſt parliament, the want of it was well urged by Sir 
John Miller; in the preſent, we diſcover not ſufficient 
patriotiſm even to contend for this point of convenience 


+ Be this principle recolleted in the propoſed renewal of the Eaſt - 
India charter. 
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to the public; but the people are every where obliged ro 
enter upon a long train of local diſputes to eſtabliſh their 
own right, The benefits (or according to the cant of 
the day, 'blzſſings) of our free conſtitution ought to be 
equal to all. What then muſt become of the privileges 
clamied by particular orders of men? How can we con- 
tinue game-laws, which Judge Blackſtone calls a tyranny 
to the commons, and which (he ſays) owe their immediate 
original to /avery? Or is our marriage act, and many others 
made to gratify the pique of individuals, conſiſtent with 
this principle ?— But, without ſearching further into the 
multitude that might be mentioned“, let us conſider the two 
grand primary articles, —the liberty of perſon, and the 
ſecurity of property,---the high preſervation of which you 
and your brethren are bold enough to boaſt of, and upon 
the inviolability of which our freedom is abſolutely de- 
pendent. Upon theſe great points it ſfays—< No ſub- 
ject ſhall be in any ſhape moleſt either in perſon or pro- 
perty, otherwiſe than by a judgment of his equals.” — * 
Thus fays the commentator, © the privileges of the in- 
dividual became a ſettled axiom, a written law +.” And 
how was it adhered to in the ſeizure of Mr. Wilkes's per- 
2 and papers by the aſſumed authority of a ſecretary of 
ate? . 

How it is fecured under the powers of an attorney-ge- 
neral, who, by a pretended criminal information, may 
wantonly or wickedly draw an innocent man, with a long 
train of witneſſes, from any quarter of the kingdom, 
keep him in the metropolis at an enormous expence, al- 
moſt as long as he pleaſes, and at laſt perhaps drop the 
proſecution, ſaying that he was miſtaken or miſinformed ? 
Here is no redreſs to be obtained for ſuch deſpotiſm ; be- 
cauie, as the king receives no coſts from the ſubject, fo 
he pays none. Nor is it any defence to ſay, that ſuch 
power is not often employed to the purpoſe of oppreſſion. 
We are now examining the principles of Britiſh liberty. 


Gaming is puniſhed, in gentlemen, by fine, in cler by fine and im- 
priſonment. 
Uuder the privilege of franking letters, the rich reap the benefit, the 
poor pay poſtage, &c. Kc, 
22 + Lord Coke. 


And 
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And principles cannot be dependent upon the good-will 
of a public officer. It is not what the preſent man in of- 
fice does, but what ſuch officer may do, that conſtitutes 
the principle. . 

How 1s this principle preſerved under the operation of 
the exciſe laws, which render us liable to have the privacy 
of our houſes invaded at all hours, from various pretences, 
by officers under the ſole control of the crown, and 
againſt whoſe conduct there is ſuffered no appeal to a jury 
of our equals? Here again to ſay, that the commiſſioners 
do not often aſſert their powers tyrannically, is no reply. 
„The true liberty of the ſubject conſiſts not ſo much in 
the gracious behaviour, but in the limited power of the 
ſovereign” x. | 

The executive government is bound to protect us in 
perſon and property, not only by Magna Charta, but alſo 
by the implied contract between king and people ;— 
the former engages to protect, the latter promiſe alle- 
glance, i. e. obedience to all lawful commands. And 
yet we find individuals, throughout the kingdom, obliged 
to combine in defending their reſpective properties by ſub- 
ſcription, as every provincial newſpaper points out. 

And how is this principle of protection preſerved by 
impriſonment for debt, impreſſing for ſeamen, &c. ? 

Neceſſity, ſtate neceſſity, or any other neceſſity, is no 
plea for an outrage upon principle. The indignant re- 
ply ought ever to have been that the miniſters who 
could not meet and provide for the exigencies of their 
own times and meaſures, without violating the confti- 
tution, were unfit to conduct the national buſineſs ||. 

Certain other auxiliary rights were ſaid to be e/fabliſhed 
as barriers, to perfect and maintain inviolate theſe two 

reat primary rights, upon the inviolability of which our 
— is dependent ; — Such as, iſt, “the conſtitution, 


* Blackſtone, Vol. IV. 

{| Monteſquicu obſerves that men are frequently led into error for 
want of recurring often te firſt principles, This ſh-ws the abſolute 
neceſſity of eſſentia, facred, poſitive prineiples. This Mackintoſh 


ſays, ** the invioiabilicy of principles is the palladium of virtue and 
of freedom. 
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powers, and privileges of parliament ;*”* which are yet 
undefined. 2d, © That limits, certainly known, be ſet 
to the royal prerogative;”' and yet it is juſt now a diſpute 
whether miniſters have not exceeded the royal authority, 
in calling out the militia. And to vindicate theſe rights, 
when actually violated or attacked, Britains are entitled, 
1ſt, to the regular adminiſtration and free courſe of juſtice 
in the courts of law, © freely without fale, and ſpeedily 
without delay.” Next to the right of petitioning the 


king and parliament for redreſs both of public grievances, 


and of individual wrongs, which the ordinary courſe of 
law does not reach, And laſtly, to the right of having 
and uſing arms for ſelf preſervation and defence. 'T heſe 
are alſo the birth-right liberties of Britons. Such they 
are upon paper. What are they in ab? The firſt I 
have already conſidered rather diffuſely by inſtances z 
but, to ſhew theſupport I enjoy from that high authority, 
Coke, will proceed a little further in argument. Every 
ſubject is to have juſtice and right for the injury done to 
him, © freely without ſale, fully without denial, and 
ſpeedily without delay.“ Juftice muſt have three 
qualities, —-it mutt be free, for _— is more 
odious than juſtice ſet to ſale; full, for juſtice ought 
not to be deficient; and ſpeedy, for delay is a kind 
of denial *.” And theſe particulars have been excel. 
lently expounded by many ſubſequent ſtatutes, which 4 
that common right or common law ſhall not be dif- 
turbed or delayed; even though it be commanded by the 
king; but that the juſtices ſhall proceed to do right : all 
our Judges ſwear this. The common laws of the realm 
(ſays Coke) ſhall by no means be delayed, for the law 
is the ſureſt ſanctuary that man can take, and the ſtrongeſt 
fortre(s to protect the weakeſt. It is the beſt birth- right 
the ſubje hath, for thereby his goods, lands, wife and 
children, his body, life, honour, and eſtimation are 
protected from injury and wrong.” And yet, juſtice in 


this country, is not free; ſtatute has been added to ſta- 


tute, even in the preſent adminiſtration, to load it with 
expences ; even the benefits of the Habeas Corpus act 
{now threatened to be ſuſpended, though James, a tyrant, 
thought it not expedient even when the Ddke of Mon- 


* Lord Coke. 
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mouth was in actual rebellion againſt him) are not to be 
obtained without purchaſe: glorious as its deſigu was, 
and hard as it was ſtruggled for, it muſt be beught, before 
it be enjoyed; and ſeems rather calculated for the benefit 
of offices, than for the ſecurity of freedom. Juſtice is 


groſsly deficient, inaſmuch as that a court of equity gives 
a decree, a court of law gives a verdict, but drops the 


ſuit there, leaving the claimant to recover his right at his 
own future expence. Juſtice is not ſpeedy; but much more 
dilatory than in any other country upon earth. Ihe very 
doors of our temple of juſtice are only open during three 
months out of twelve. 

The right of petitioning parliament cannot be recurred 
to, without the oppreſſed individual can get a member in 
the mind to preſent his petition : and the opp:efſed have 
few friends. This was ſtrongly verified in the forlorn caſe 
of the late Mr. Sutherland, Judge of the Vice-Atmiralty 
Court in Minorca, And how was this bleſſed right pro- 
ductive in his applications to royalty? He petitioned (as 
he tglls us) a gracious monarch, and a benign miniſter, 
inceflantly during ſeven years, and received at laſt a boun- 
teous reply from — his own piſtol. 

Sutherland! accept the tear of ſenſibility ; I have no 
more to give, and thou art no longer in want of human 
kindneſs. . | 

The right of keeping arms for ſelf-defence ; defence, not 
only of our perſons, but (if neceſſary) of our conſtitu- 
tional rights; is mocked and inſulted by game laws, in the 
execution of which, our magiſtrates virtually deny this 
privilege. Among the motives for theſe laws, © the pre- 
vention of popular inſurrection and reſiſtance to the go- 
vernment, by diſarming the bulk of the people, is a rea- 
ſon oftzner meant than avo ed“. But of late, govern- 
ment has indeed been a little more open and avowed. We 


now ſee men of high rank, who have been bred to the 


profeſſion of arms, in ſuppoit of the conſtitution, diſ- 
miſſed, diſca:ded, diſgraced, merely becauſe they have en- 
deavoured to obtain a knowledge of thoſe principles, which 
they were ſworn to defend with their laſt blood +. 

* Blackſtone's C.mmeiitary. 


So neceflary is pe puler guat ce to the ſupport o good government. 
-— I hus, at the commencemeut of the American Revolution, it was told 
the people of that country, that“ Committees of Correſpondence were 
the tou eit and mott vegemous ſerpent that ever ſſued from the egg of 
ledition,” MASSACA4USETTENSIS, 
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Thus proftrate lie the principles of the Britiſh conſtitu- 
tion®. I might add, that Henry the Eighth's parliament, 
which gave to his proclamations the force of law, by that 
ſingle blow, made a total ſubverſion of what I call govern- 
ment, but wich you is deemed conftitution; and, to break 
it up completely, they framed this act as if it were only 
declaratory of the natural extent of the royal authority. 
I might obſerve that Charles I. governed without a par- 
liament from 1629 to 1640. And lo! the reverſed inſult 
upon principle. Scarce was a parliament convened but it 
declared itſelf perpetual. I might comment upon the ſep- 
tennial bill, which originated in the aſſump ion of powers, 
that, zp/o facte, declared themſelves independent of all con- 
trol. I might but I forbear. I will diftreſs 
you no longer. I have. faid enough to ſhew that you can 
no longer pretend ignorance of the violated rights of the 
people. Will you then continue to profeſs ſurprize, that 
the thinking part of the people ſhould deſire to recur to 
firſt principles, to bring back the conſtitution to its right- 
ful eftabliſhmenry ? We are fully ſenſible that neither per. 
ſon nor property can ever be ſecure © until ſtability is 
given to government by a clear, conciſe, definition of all 
the parts, peculiar functions, and powers of the different 
branches of the conſtitution.” Every conſtitution, not 
formed upon a fundamental declaration of rights, muſt be 
ſubject to very dangerous invaſions. Nor can a people, 
whoſe rights are not thus aſcertained, have any ſettled idea 
of liberty. 

— your party, have but too long inſulted us with 
the aſſertion that property is ſingularly ſecured in England. 
This we deny; and are willing to confine ourſelves even 
to this ſingle ground for the contradiction: — We ſay that 


property cannot be ſecure, while the Houſe of Commons, 


* It is obſerved with aſtoniſhment that our guardian lords, the 
Biſhops, have not only not iſſued their execrations, but have openiy ac- 


quieſced in theſe ſurreptitious encroachments. 


$ That couſlitution, formed by ſages, 

The wonder of all modern ages: 

Which owns no failure in reabty, 

Except corruption and venality ; 

And oniy proves the adage jult, 

+hat beſt things ſpoil'd, corrupt the worſt, M*Fixcar. 
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which diſpoſes of the national purſe, is daily bought and 
fold in the purchaſe of rotten boroughs®. 

The partial repreſentation of the peeple alſo renders 
property inſecure, “ I have truly no property in that 
which another can by right take from me, when he pleaſes, 
againſt my conſent+. 

Such is the inſult upon the people of England, that the 
Houſe of Commons, the pretended repreſentatives of the 

ple, does not repreſent one hundredth part of the people. 
or inſtance, the city of Bath contains 30,000 inhabitants, 
the right of election is monopolized by about thirty- ane. 
The city of Edinburgh contains 144,000 inhabitants; the 
number of electors is nineteen. The county of Yorkſhire, 
which contains near a million of ſouls, ſends two county 
members; ſo does the county of Rutland, which contains 
not a hundredth part of that number. The town of Old 
Sarum, which contains not three houſes, ſends two mem- 
bers : the town of Mancheſter, which contains fixty thou- 
fand ſouls, is not admitted to ſend any. The town of 
Marlborough ſends two members, who are returned by 
two electors. Thus are our lives and properties diſpoſed 
of! The ſame conſiderations apply equally to the tafety 
of our perſons. 

There are laws, modern-made laws, which can deprive 
us of life for very paltry offences, viz. letting fiſh out of 
a pond, cutting down a cherry-tree, &c. &c. How often 
theſe are rigorouſly executed, is not the queſtion ; they are 
always — to be executed, ſo that our ſecurity is gone. 
We ate hereby rendered dependent upon the mercy of the 
monarch for that which we are poſitively entitled to from 
the frame of our conſtitution ; which declares that exceſ- 
five or cruel puniſhments ſhall not be inflicted. 

« An Engliſhman is taught .to love his king as his 
friend, but to acknowledge no other maſter than the laws 
which himſelf las contributed to enact ||.” This, Sir, is 


* There are a number of boroughs, 'which have at preſent no other 
trade than ſending members to paryament, and whoſe inhab rants 
think the right of /el/ing themſelves and their country the only valuable 
privilege of Eng ithmen. Perſian Letters. Let. 53. 

+ Locke on Government, part ii. Ch, 17. 

Citizen of che Worid, Let. 4. 
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the principle upon which we are ating; the due operation 
of this is — claim in behalf 2 every claſs 8 
gliſhmen. And this (as Lord Coke ſays of Magna Charta) 
can grant no © new bounties,”” nothing which the people 
have not always had a right to, but is “ a reftitutioa in- 
tended to free them from the uſurpations of every power 
whatever.” In the 24th Edward I. it is enacted that no 
tax or aid ſhould be levied for the king's uſe, from that 
time forth, without the conſent of the lords and the freemen 
of the kingdom. The queſtion, therefore, that we muſt 
urge is— bether taxes can be conflitutionally levied _ 
thoſe perſons who are not repreſented in parliament f? I his 
is the fair, honeſt. point, which Mr. Fox, if he be 
really The Man of the People,” will bring forward in 
the Houſe of Commons *. 

But the truth is, that both miniſters, and would-be mi- 
niſters, are well aware that the intereſts of corruption 
depend upon the ignorance of the people. 

It is indeed juſt now a moſt momentuous conſideration, 
to an Engliſh citizen, to obſerve, with what anxiety our 

vernment endeavours to check the progreſs of political 
— But “ why this dread leaſt the people (the 

fwiniſh multitude, as their friend, Mr. Burke, calls them) 
ſhould think too much, and reaſon too much on their 
own rights, and their own intereſts ?**——< That cannot 
be a good government, which has not in itſelf a capacity 
of growing better.” And how can this capacity be ex- 
erciſed in a goverament that ſtartles at diſcuſſion ? 

We conclude the conduct of the individual to be bad, 
which will not bear examination. It is vice, not virtue, 
that avoids enquiry. *©* It is the right of canvaſſing 
without fear the conduct of thoſe who are placed at their 
head (ſays De Lolme) that conſtitutes a free nation.“ 


* During the regency diſpute Mr. Fox reminded the Commens, that 
the Prince might ſend a meſſage to both Hovſes, ſctting forth his 
claim, and requiring an immediate deciſion. But Mr. Fox knows, 
that the Prince's right in that caſe was merely legal, and ſubject to the 
ccmrol ti the Comm ons; whereas, the right of the people to univerſal 
repreſentation is conſtitutional, and liable to no control. 


But 
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But the people of this free land are infidiouſly kept in a 
ſtate of brutal ignorance and mental depreffion, that they 
may be led to regard their rulers as beings of a ſuperior 
order, © Stateſmen and prieſts well know that know- 
ledge is the mortal enemy of ſtate-craft and prieſt- craft; 
and therefore in all kingdoms, and in all ages, they have 
uniformly ſet their faces againſt diſcuſſion and enquiry. 
T beg my. readers (of the lower claſs particularly, it this 
tract ſhould happen to fall into their hands) to mark, that 
this is the cloven foot of defpotiſm, by which it mzy al- 
ways be known, whatever ſhape it may aſſume, Leave 
the care of your ſouls to me, ſays the prieſt; of your li- 
berties and properties to me, ſays the ſtateſman; pay 

our tithes and your taxes, and put your truſt in us. 
But carefully avoid all writings, meetings, and 
converſations about articles of belief, or the rights of man: 
theſe are heretical] and ſeditious. Fhe means of know- 
ledge are the wicked contrivances of Atheiſts and Repub- 
licans— wretches HO deſpiſe the holy doctrine of in- 
fallibility in church and ſtate “.“ 

Such, Sir, is your very honcurable employment; but 
do you imagine that our citizens will bear this very 
tamely ? | 

To ſay that individuals ſhall not meet or aſſociate, for 
the purpoſe of conſidering the conſtitution (as by law eſta- 
bliſhed, indeed we have no other), is to ſay that they 
ſhall never judge of oppreſſive ſtatutes ; never be enabled 
to inſtruc their repreſentatives to move for the repeal of 
Jaws, which they feel to be partially injurious. Apply 
this to the ſhop-tax, and how would it ever have been re- 
pealed ? Let the Diſſenters and Roman Catholics apply 
this,.and how are they to propoſe an alleviation of their 
ſufferings? Let the people at large apply it, and how are 
they to collect the public mind, for the purpoſe of ad- 
drefling the Houſes of Parliament, or the throne, for the 
redreſs of grievances || ? 

You 


Cooper's Reply to Burke's Invective. 


General Gage endeavoured to prevent the meetings of the Ameri- 
eans by a proclamation, declaring it iilegal and traiterous to form com- 
binations, a» they were then deing. The Americans retorted the charge 

of 
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You treat us as the proprietors of the ſhort annuities, in 
the infamous South-ſea fraud, complained of being treat- 
ed by the Houſe of Commons “ firſt pick our pockets, 
and afterwards would fend us to goal for complaining.” 

But, whenever your employers are preſſed in this buſi- 
neſs by perſons whom they cannot bully, we obſerve that, 
unable to face enquiry upon the fair ground of reaſon or 
of right, they are obliged to have recourſe to ſhuffle and 
evaſion, telling us that, if there are dormant rights be- 
longing to the people, yet the preſent is © not a proper 
time” for the legiſlature to liſten to the claim of them. 
Nor has it ever been a © proper time” during the preſent 
adminiſtration . Nor will it ever be a © proper time“ 
in the opinion of our rulers. But let us clothe this plea 
in a ſimple garb and examine it thus—1T have for ſeveral 
years been in the books of a tradeſman, who at length 
applies to me very earneſtly for his money, aſſuring me 
that he can maintain his family, and continue his buſineſs 
in credit no longer without it. To this requeſt I reply 
that, it is true, | owe him ſuch a ſum, but that the pre- 
ſent is not a proper time to pay him in. * Not a proper 
time! ſays he, When can be the moſt proper time, 
but when 1 feel the want of it moſt? and who is to judge 
of this proper time; I, who beſt know my own wants 
and intereſts, and to whom the money is due, or you who 
have long fupported your Juxuries at my expence, and by 
whom it ought to be paid?“ Go, go;” I add, 
« you are an impertinent fellow; and, was I now to let 
you have this money, you would ſoon become as inſolent 
as many of your neighbours in the ſame buſineſs are re- 

ported to be. 


of illegality on his own proclamation, and inſiſted that the law allowed 
Britiſh ſubjects to meet in order to conſider of their grievances, and te 
Aſſociate tor relief from appre ſſiun. And this is 2 truth that we learfr 
trom the Fill of Rights, om judge Blackſtone, and all out eonſlitu- 
rional lawyers. 


* Yet both Mr. Pitt and the Duke of Richmond thought the time of 
war with France, Hulland, and America, very proper for demanding 
a parliamentary reform. 
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The members of the Houſe of Commons are the ſer- 
vants of the people; and theſe ſervants very reſpectſully 
fay to their maſters —it is not now a proper time to liſten 


to you 

But Britons will never forget,and a Britiſh miniſtry ought 
not to forget that the nobleſtruggleof America with the parent 
country was founded on this very point—an attempt to tax 
her people in the Engliſh parliament in which they were 
nor repreſented. After the battle of Bunker's-hill,the Ameri- 
cans publiſhed a formal juſtification of their proceedings, 
well calculated to excite attenton. Government (fy 
they) was inſtituted to promote the welfare of mankind, 
— ought to be adminiſtered only for the attainment of 
that end. But, the Engliſh parliament, aſſuming a new 
power, has undertaken to giy&and grant our money with- 
out our conſent, though we have a conſtitutional right to 
diſpoſe of our own property. Statutes have been paſſed 
for depriving us of the accuſtomed and ineſtimable rights 
of trials by juries, in caſes affecting both life and property; 
and for altering fundamentally the form of government, 
eſtabliſhed by charter, ſecured by acts of its own legiſla- 
ture, and folemnly confirmed bo the crown; and for 
quartering ſoldiers on us in time of a profound peace. 

„What is to defend us againſt ſo enormous, ſo unlimited 
a power! Not a ſingle perſon who aſſumes it, is choſen 
by us, or is ſubject to our control, We ſaw the miſery 
to which ſuch deſpotiſm would reduce us. We for ten 
years inceſſantly and ineffectually beſieged the throne as 
ſupplicants ; we reaſoned, we remonſtrated with parlia- 
ment in the moſt mild and decent language. We are 
reduced to the alternative of chuſing an unconditional 
ſubmiſſion to tyranny, or reſiſtance by force. The latter 
is our Choice, We have counted the coſt of this conteſt, 
and find nothing ſo dreadful as voluntary flavery. Ho- 
nour, juſtice, and humanity, forbid us tamely to ſurrender 
that freedom, which we received from our gallant an- 
ceſtors, and which our innocent poflerity have a right to 
receive from us.” And this reaſoning is not ſupported 
only by what are called the “ ravings of Tom Paine,” 
but by the immortal genius of Mr. Locke, the ornament 
of his own country, and an honour to human nature, who is 


quoted 
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quoted to tnis effect by Judge Blackſtone : If the legiſla- 
ture ſhould “ be changed from that which was originally 
ſet up by the general conſent and fundamental a& of the 
ſociety ; ſuch a change, however affected, is at once an 
entire diſſolution of the bands of government; and the 
people are thereby reduced to a ſtate of anarchy, with li- 
berty to conſtitute themſelves a new legiſlative power.“ 
You, Sir, in your repeated addreſſes, tell us that we have 
no grievances, that government may go on very well as it 
is, and that the bulk of the people are of that opinion “*. 
This was ſaid of the government of Rome, when ruin was 
at her gates ; of the French goverament, but a few hours 


before the ſtorming of the Baſtile; has been ſaid indeed of 


all governments but the day before they were deſtroyed. But, 
have you the affurance to preſume that in this enlightened 
country, the people are blind to their real intereſts ; or that 
a great majority of thera are not anxious to adopt (by tem- 
perate and peaceable means, for ſuch alone is our wiſh) a 
meaſure tha: promiſes immediate releaſe from all dire& 
taxes; which would certainly be effected by the annihi- 
lation of nominal places and unmerited penſions, were 
the people juſtly repreſented. 

Your friend, Mr. Wyndham too, thinks matters very 
well as they are, They may be very well for him ag 
long as he can retain a ſnug ſeat in the houſe; but is the 
continuance of corruption well for the people? He may 
cl] us that there is no ſuch thing as corruption among the 
Commons. Thus Sir Robert Walpole told us; nay, 
told us that it was impoſſible to iſſue the people's money 
for that purpoſe; and yet it was at length proved before 
a Committee of the Houſe, that he had maintained his po- 
litical influence ſolely by a moſt monſtrous corruption. 

! was going, Sir, before we part, to give you a chal- 
lenge on the ſcore of principle; to call upon you to ſtate 
the tenets upon which you ground your preſent conduct, 
pledging myſelf, and all the advocates for a parliamentary 
reform, that we will, as far as they eſſentially differ from 


„ Show, clear as Sun in noon day heavens, 
We do not ter a ſingle grievance ; 
Dc<menttrate ail our eppotition 
Sprung from the egge of foul ſedition.“ 
MIIs GAL. 
Our 
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our own, moſt clearly and candidly refute them. But I 
recolle& myſelf. Principles are rigid ſturdy things; and 
you miniſterial affociates can deal only in points flexible 
and obſequious as your whole undertaking. 

The politics adopted by us have nothing ſecret, nothing 
dark, nothing of reſerve in them. Being directed to an 
honeſt purpoſe, they feel no neceſſity for diſguiſe. As to 
Levellers, Republicans, and Aſſaſſins, —theſe form a cry 
which, we truſt, will no longer cajole and draw off the 
public mind from the one thing needful. But, if there 
even exiſt ſuch men in the country, what are they to us: 
We fay in four words: Ve know them not. e vene- 
rate the conſtitutional form of king, lords, and commons. 
« We deſire to overthrow no property but what has been 
raiſed on the ruins of our liberty. We look with reve- 
rence on the landed and commercial intereſts of our 
country; but we view with abhorence” the traffic that is 
made of the rights of the people.” This excrable trade 
we ſee and feel to be the cauſe of the enormous debt un- 
der which we labour; of the monſtrous expence of our 
3 of the multitude of ſinecure places and pen- 
ions, which exiſt only as the wages of venality; of an 
endleſs train of unconſtitutional taxes; and, laſt of all, 
Sir, your rational, diſintereſted, honeſt engagement to 
ſilence the voice of complaint. 

We charge you as tbe enemies of that conſtitutional 
fabric which you profeſs to prop and preſerve; while we 
boaſt ourſelves to be its beſt ſupporters *. It is your en- 
deavour to continue it in deformity, to add to its totter- 
ing ſtate, and conſequently to impel its growing decay : 
It is ours to underbuild it ſubſtantially, to remove its rot- 
ten buttreſſes, to repair its bulges, and render it thorough- 
ly drop-dry. You deſire to perpetuate the patches in the 
garment, to retain the rags and filth of the body politic : 
we wiſh to waſh, to purify, aud give it a new coat — 


but off the old piece. | 


„lt being the intereſt, as well as the intention of che people to 
have a fair and equal repreſentation, whoev:r brings it neareſt to that, 
is an unduubted friend to, and eſtabliſher of the government, and can» 
* miſs the conſent aud apprebation of the community.“ Locke, c. 13. 
ect. 158. 5 
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We remind your employers that the will of the ma- 


jority ought to form the conſtitution of every country; 


nothing elſe can afford ſtability and peace ; for, as the end 
of all government is the good of the people, ſo the ſtrength 
of government muſt lie in the conſent of the people; and 
this, it was that gave birth to the maxim of Vox populi, 
vox Dei. The remedy, for all their terrors and appre- 
henſions, is in their own hands. 

If the miniſter wiſhes to form a powerful phalanx 
againſt the external enemies of our conſtitution, the moſt 
certain way muſt he to reſtore to every man his influence 
and intereſt in the government. Let him be juſt within 
the empire, and he needs to fear no foes from without. 
Let him honeſtly meet the general will, if he wiſhes to 
prevent thoſe commotions, which too often and too ſud- 
denly ariſe from ſtifled diſcontents. Let him re-eſtabliſh 
the people in their long-loſt rights, and conſtitutional ſo 
cieties would exiſt no longer . The merited affection of 
the governed is the only firm foundation of all human 
governments. 


I am, Sir, 
A FRIEND ro ruf CONSTITUTION. 


Landon, Jan. 1, 1793. 
To Jod Reeves, Eſq. 


% Another advantage, which ought to recummend the meaſures 
vou are purſuing to every friend to the national peace and quiet of the 
kingeom, is, that when the people have obtained a regular, legal, and 
ſpeedy way of giving eſſect to their ſentiments, there can no longer be 
any apprehenſion of their endeavouring to redrefs themſclves by mobs 
and tumwvles,” Again—** When the people are ſairiy, and equally repre» 
ſented in parliament, when they bave annual opportunities of changing 
their deputies, and through them of controliing every abuſe of goveru- 
ment in 2 ſaſe, caſy and legal way, there can be no longer any reaſon 
for recurring to thoſe very dangerovs, —_—_ ſometimes neceflary, ex- 
pedieuts of an armed force, which nothing but a bad government can 
juſtify.” Duke of Richmond to the Ir:ſh Volunteers, 
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